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of his on grammar.    Lucilius'devoted the ninth book
of his satires to the reform of spelling.1

Caesar, Be Analogic.

But nothing shows more clearly the wide interest
which grammatical studies had then excited in the
foremost ranks of Roman society than Caesar's work.
on Latin grammar. It was coin posed by him during
the Gallic war, and dedicated to Cicero, who might
well be proud of the compliment thus paid him by
the great general and statesman.2 Most of these
works are lost to us, and we can judge of them by
means of casual quotations only. Thus we learn
from a fragment of Csesar's work, De Analog id, that.
he was the inventor of the term ablative in Latin.
The word never occurs before, and, of course, could
not be borrowed, like the names of the other cases,
from Greek grammarians, as no ablative had boon
admitted in Greek ^ grammar. To think of Ca:sar
lighting the barbarians of Gaul and Germany, and
watching from a distance the political complications
at Rome, ready to grasp the se< npt.ru of the world,
and at the same time currying on his philological
and grammatical studies together with Iris secretary,
the Greek Diclymus,3 gives us a new view both of
that extraordinary man, and of the time in which luj
lived. After Caisar had triumphed, one of his favour-
ite plans was to found a Greek, and Latin library at
Rome, and he offered the librariaruship to tho bust
scholar of the day, to Varro, though Varro had fought
against him on the side of Pompoy.4

1 Lersch, ii. 113, 114, 143.               a Cicero, llrut. cap. 72.

3 Lersch, iii. 144.                             * Moxmnison, iii. 557.    48 B.O.